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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 186.) 

The history of “cries” is a history of social 
changes. The working trades, as well as the ven- 
ders of things that can be bought in every street, 
are now banished from our thoroughfares. “Old 
chairs to mend” still salutes us in some retired 
suburb ; and we still see the knife-grinder’s wheel ; 
but who vociferates “Any work for John Cooper?” 
or “A brass pot or an iron pot to mend?” The 
trades are gone to those who pay scot and lot. 

There are some occupations of the streets, how- 
ever, which remain essentially the same, though the 
form be somewhat varied. ‘The sellers of food are 
of course among these. 

If we lament over the general decay of the itin- 
erant traders—their uncertain gains, their priva- 
tions from constant exposure, their want of home 
comforts, their temptation to drive their children 
into the streets to make more sales—we lament over 
what is an inevitable consequence of the general 
progress of society. Can we correct these evils by 
saying that the profits of the itinerant traders ought 
to be raised? Their low condition is a necessary 
consequence of their carrying on a system of indus- 
try which is at variance with the general system of 
civilization. They may have their uses in districts 
with a scattered population, because they bring 
articles of consumption to the door of the consumer. 
But in densely populated districts they must inevi- 
tably be superseded by the shopkeepers. They 
carry on their industry by a series of individual 
efforts, which are interfered with by numerous 
chances and accidents. We are told that the class 
is extending yearly in England. But it cannot ex- 
tend profitably. In many cases it assumes only 
another form of mendicity. It is a precarious oc- 
cupation. It can count upon no regular returns. 
Its gains, such as they are, are like all other uncertain 
gains—the impulse to occasional profligacy in con- 

nection with habitual misery. The costermongers 
of London, according to Mr. Mayhew, are drunk- 
ards and gamblers, living without religion or the 
family ties. Their children are wholly uneducated. 
These are brought up to assist very early in obtain- 
ing their precarious living, and they cleave to a 
wandering in place of a settled life. Dissociated 
thus from all regular industry, they become the out- 
casts of the people, and go on swelling the number 
of those who, in France, are called “ the dangerous 


a taste for some pursuit that has a tincture of the in- 
tellectual. How is such a class to be dealt with? The 
adult are almost past hope ; the young, taken early 
enough, may be trained into something better. But 
the very last thing that society has to do is to en- 
courage, by any forced and unnatural process, the 
accession of numbers to the body, always deriving 
new competitors from the unfortunate and the idle 
who have fallen out of regular occupation. 

In striking contrast to the various forms of un- 


.| skilled labour and irregular trading which we have 


noticed, may be mentioned an industry which in 
London has a very perfect organization. In a 
single district there are sixteen hundred watch- 
makers. These are not the artisans whom we see 
as we pass along the streets of the metropolis, and 
of the country towns, sitting in front of the shop- 
window diligently repairing or putting together the 
works of a watch, by the light of day or of a bril- 
liant lamp, each with a magnifying glass pressed 
under his eyebrow. Nor are they the workers in 
metal who manufacture the movements—that is, 
the wheels—of a watch. The London watchmakers, 
thus closely packed in a district which is small com- 
pared with the whole area of the metropolis, are 
those who put the movements together, and supply 
all the delicate parts of the mechanism, such as the 
spring and the escapement. They provide also the 
case and the dial-plate. The degree of the skilled 
labour employed in these several branches neces- 
sarily varies, according to the quality of the instru- 
ment to be produced, from the ordinary metal 
watch to the most luxurious repeater. With some 
exceptions, the artisans do not work in large fac- 
tories. They are subdivided according to their 
respective qualities, among small establishments, 
where a master has several men receiving wages for 
performing one particular branch of work; or the 
artisan himself, in his own home, may be an escape- 
ment-maker, a spring-maker, a fusee-maker, a 
maker of hands, an enameller, an engine-turner, 
a jewelled pivot-hole maker. All this beautiful 


subdivision of employments has been found neces- 
sary for the perfection and the cheapness of watches. 
The capitalist, who is essentially the watch manu- 
facturer, organizes all these departments of in- 
English watches, by this economical sys- 
tem of production, have kept their place against the 
competition of foreign watches; of which were im- 
ported, in 1853, into Great Britain, fifty-four thou- 
The skilled workmen, in all the various sub- 
divisions of the manufacture, are well paid, and 
take their due rank among the great and increasing 


dustry. 


sand. 


body of intelligent mechanics. 


Within the last few years, American clocks have 
People would 
once have thought that the business of clockmaking 
in England would be at an end, if it had been pre- 
dicted that in 1853 she would import, as she did, 
The good- 
ness and cheapness of American clocks have carried 
a clock into many a house, that without them would 
have been deficient of this instrument for keeping 
all industry in accordance with the extraordinary 
classes.” All classes are dangerous in whom there punctuality which has been forced upon us as an 
is none of that self-respect which goes along with do-|indispensable quality. We owe the general exer- 
mestic comfort—with sobriety, with cleanliness, with | cise of this virtue to the post and the railroads. No 


been extensively sold in England. 


a hundred and forty thousand clocks. 





























one needs now to be told, as our grandfathers were 
somewhat roughly told by the inscription often 
carved on a sun-dial, “Be gone about thy busi- 
ness.” The American clocks are produced by fac- 
tory-labour. In Connecticut, two hundred and fifty 
men are employed in one establishment, in making 
six hundred clocks a day, the price varying from 
one dollar to ten, and the average price being three 
dollars. Each clock passes through sixty different 
hands; but in every stage the most scientific ap- 
plications of machinery chiefly produce the excel- 
lence and the cheapness. 

Between the factory labour required to produce 
a Connecticut clock, which labour affords ample 
wages to every labourer employed, and ample secu- 
rity to the capitalist that he will not establish ex- 
pensive machinery, and pay constant wages, with- 
out profit—between this factory labour, and the 
“ garret-labour” which produces a ricketty table, 
with bad materials and imperfect tools, at the low- 
est rate of profit to the workman, the difference 
really consists in the application or non-application 
of capital. The theorist then steps in at this stage 
of the evidence, and says that the garret labourer 
ought to be provided with capital. His theory re- 
solves itself into what is called Communism ; and it 
seeks to be maintained by exhibiting the aggregate 
evils of competition. The theorist does not deny that 
competition has produced an immense development 
of wealth; but he affirms that the result of the 
struggle has been to fill the hands that are already 
too full, and to take away from the hands that are 
already nearly empty. He maintains that the la- 
bouring classes have been more and more declining 
with every increase of the general riches; and that, 
at every step in which industry advances, the pro- 
portion of the wretched to the great mass of the 
population as certainly increases. We shall not 
attempt to reply to these declamations by any coun- 
ter declamation. We point to the great body of 
facts contained in this volume; and upon them 
rests our unqualified assertion that the doctrines of 
Communism are wholly untrue, and are opposed to 
the whole body of evidence that enables us to judge 
of the average condition of the people, past and 
present. 

To remedy the evils which it alleges to exist, 
Communism proposes associations working upon a 
common capital, and dividing the produce of all the 
labour of the community. ‘lo make a whole coun- 
try labour in this way, by a confiscation of all the 
capital of the country, presents, necessarily, great 
difficulties; and therefore there must be smaller 
communities in particular localities. But these com- 
munities must produce everything within themselves, 
or they must deal with other communities. There 
would be competition in these communistic dealings 
between one community and another. Even if the 
whole world were to become communistic, there 
would be competition between one nation and an- 
other nation. 

The main objection to the theory of Communism 
(the objections to its application are obvious enough) 
is that, in proposing to have a common fund for all 
labour, it wars against the natural principle of in- 
dividuality, and destroys the efficiency of produc- 
tion, by confounding the distinctions between the 
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various degrees of skill and industry. If it give 
higher rewards to skilled labour than to unskilled, 
it does exactly what is done in the present state of 
society. Ifthe unskilled and idle were the larger 
number under a systcm of Communism, they would 
soon degrade the skilled and the industrious to their 
own level. If they were the less powerful number, 
the skilled and the industrious would soon bring 
back the law of competition, and drive the unskilled 
and idle to the minimum point of subsistence. 

But Communism, to meet such difficulties, sets 
up a system of expedients. It invokes the aid of 
the State as a regulating power; and, having main- 
tained that the State is hound to find employ for 
every one willing to labour, however inefliciently, 
aad to supply the necessary funds for all labour, it 
makes the State the great healer of differences, even 
as Mr. Sergeant Thorpe held that the State could 
provide “a salve for every sore.” Let us take one 
example of the mode in which Communism pro- 
poses to discharge its functions. 

There is a little treatise, in Italian, by Count 
Pecchio, on the Application of the General Laws 
of Production to Literary and Scientific Publica- 
tions. It considers that literary labour is governed 


gospel, which he preached amongst us; and we 
have lived under the teachings of that blessed 
eternal Spirit of the Eternal God, which he direct- 
ed us to, unto this day: and now it is good for 
us all to go on and continue hand in hand, in the 
unity and fellowship of this Eternal Spirit, in 
‘humility and lowliness of mind, each esteeming| 
lothers better than ourselves: and this is well! 
\pleasing unto God. 

And let us all take heed of touching anything 
like the ceremonies of the Jews, for that was dis- 
pleasing unto Christ ; for he came to bear witness 
against them, and testified against their outside) 
|practices, who told them of their long robes, and 
lof their broad phylacteries, and against their gar- 
nishing the sepulchres of the prophets, and told 
them, “if the prophets had been there, they would| 
have killed them, as their fathers did ;” and when 
they found fault with him for eating and drinking]! 
with publicans and sinners, he told them, “that 
|publicans and sinners should enter into the king- 
\dom before them :” so that we may see how ill he) 
liked their outward ceremonies. So let us keep! 
to the rule and leading of the Eternal Spirit, that 
‘God hath given us to be our teacher, and let that 





by the same laws as any other labour; that the|put on and off, as is meet-and serviceable for every | 
capital of a man of letters consists in his stores of one’s state and condition: and let us take heed 
acquired knowledge ; that, as there is no equality |of limiting in such practices; for we are under 
in literary talent—as there is a great range of|the Gospel leading, and guiding, and teaching ;| 
talent between the most skilled and the least skill-|which is a free Spirit, which leads unto unity and 
ed literary labourer—so the rewards of literary |lowliness of mind, the saints and servants of Christ, | 
industry are proportionally unequal; that the|desiring to be established in the free Spirit, not 
wages of literary labour depend upon the usual |bound nor limited. Legal ceremonies are far from} 
conditions of demand and supply; that, under a Gospel freedom : let us beware of being guilty, or| 
system of competition in an open market, the lite- | having a hand in ordering or contriving that which! 
rary labourer is more sure of his reward, however |is contrary to Gospel freedom. For the Apostle! 
large may be the number of labourers, than in the| would not have dominion over their faith, but to) 
old days of patronage for the few; that State en-|be helpers of their faith. Its a dangerous thing to 
couragement is not necessary to the establishment |lead young Friends much into the observation of 
of a high and enduring literature; that when lite-|outward things, which may easily be done, for they, 
rary industry is free—when it is neither fostered |can soon get into an outward garb, to be all alike: 
by bounties, nor cramped and annihilated by pro-|outwardly; but this will ot make them true 





humiliating, that I think the praises of all mankind 
could not hurt me. God knows that I speak my 
present sense of the matter, at least, most truly, 
when I say that the admiration of creatures like 
myself seems to me a weapon the least dangerous 
that my worst enemy could employ against me. [ 
am fortified against it by such solidity of real self. 
abasement, that I deceive myself most egregiously, 


\if I do not heartily despise it. 


“* Praise belongeth to God ; and I seem, to my- 
self, to covet it no more than I covet Divine honours, 
Could I assuredly hope that God would at last de- 
liver me, I should have reason to thank him for all 
that I have suffered, were it only for this single 
fruit of my affliction, that it has taught me how 
much more contemptible I am in myself than I ever 
before suspected, and has reduced my former share 
of self-knowledge, (of which at that time I had a 
tolerably good opinion,) to a mere nullity in com- 
parison with what I have acquired since.’ 

- Southey declared, in reference to Cowper's 
religious life with Newton, that ‘the course of life 
into which Cowper had been led at Olney, tended 
to alienate him from the friends whom he loved 
best.’ In this sentence he referred partly fo Lady 
Hesketh and her family, whose correspondence with 
Cowper had dropped, apparently because on Cow- 
per’s part it was maintained almost solely on reli- 
gious subjects. Southey says, that the last letter 
Lady Hesketh received from Cowper, at that time, 
‘was in a strain of that melancholy pietism which 
casts a gloom over everything, and which seems at 
once to chill the intellect, and wither the affections.’ 
That we may know what it is that Southey can 
sneer at as a melancholy pietism, and y hat it is that 
in his view casts a gloom over human life, and 
chills the intellect, and withers the affections, we 
shall quote this interesting and admirable letter. 
It is dated January 30th, 1767, and commences : 

“*My dear Lady Hesketh:—I am glad you 
spent your summer in a place so agreeable to you. 
As to me, my lot is cast in a country where we 





hibitions—when there is neither patronage nor 
censorship—it is in the most favourable condition 
for its prosperous development. These principles, 
applied to literary production, are in many re- 
spects applicable to all production. 


Every one has heard of the “ Organization of | 


Labour,” which some philosophers of France 
attempted to transfer from the theories of the closet 
to the experiments of the workshop, in 1848. 
It is not our object, as we have said, to discuss 
whether a vast system of national co-operation for 
universal production be a wise thing or a practical 
thing. Let us state only a small part of that sys- 
tem, as exhibited in the “‘ Organisation du Travail,” 
by Monsieur Louis Blanc, the second part of which 
is devoted to the question of literary property. 
(To be concluded.) 


——@e- - 


[The last epistle of Margaret Fox, written Fourth 
month, 1698.] 


An Epistle to Friends. 

Dear Friends, Brethren and Sisters,—God, the 
Father of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, is an universal God of mercy and love to 
all people ; and in that blessed love he visited us, 
in an acceptable time, and in a day of salvation, 
&e. 

And he that early brought unto us the glad 


tidings of the gospel of peace, he continued in the| 


body, attongst God’s plantation, up and down, forty 
years: and we had from him certain directions 
and instructions upon many weighty accounts 
and occasions. He hath left us several writings 
and records, to be practised according to the 


christians : it’s the spirit that gives life; I would| have neither woods, nor commons, nor pleasant 
be loth to have a hand in these things. The Lord| prospects; all is flat and insipid ; in the summer 
/preserve us, that we do no hurt to God’s work ;| adorned only with blue willows, and in the winter 
‘but let him work, whose work it is. We, have| covered with a flood. Such it is at present: our 
‘lived quietly and peaceably thus far, and it’s not) bridges shaken almost in pieces ; our poor willows 


‘for God’s service to make breaches. 
Signed, MarGaret Fox. 

Swarthmore, the Fourth Month, 1698. 

oe 
Extracts from a Work, entitled “Lectures on 
Cowper,” 
By Gro. B. Curever. Pub. 1856. 
(Concluded from page 171.) 

“ Cowper was naturally ambitious of distinction ; 
what fallen mortal ever was not? and in any period | 
lof elevation, when the load of his misery was light- 
‘ened, and his health and spirits rose, he found, and 
felt, and acknowledged this tendency, this passion,| 
and knew that he needed God’s chastening hand. 
And yet, at the same time, when in the depths of| 
spiritual distress, he felt as though the very last) 
dregs of that passion had been wrung out from him, 
'as though the applauses of a world could not affect 


again touch him with that dart. * 
he writes in 1785, ‘ My mind having been occupied 
more than twelve years in the contemplation of the 
most distressing subjects; the world, and its opinion 
of what I write is become as unimportant to me as 
the whistling of a bird in a bush.’ 

“If the world did not approve him, he thought 
that would nottrouble him. ‘And as to their com- 


torn away by the roots, and our haycocks almost 
afloat. Yet even here we are happy; at least I 
am so; and if I have no groves with benches con- 


_veniently disposed, nor commons overgrown with 


thyme to regale me, neither do I want them. You 
thought to make my mouth water at the charms of 
Taplow, but you see you are disappointed. 

“* My dear Cousin! I am a living man; and I 
can never reflect that I am so, without reflecting at 
the same time, that I have infinite cause of thanks- 
giving and joy. This makes every place delightful 
to me where I can have leisure to meditate upon 
those mercies by which I live, and indulge a view 
of gratitude to that gracious God who has snatched 
me like a brand out of the burning. Where had I 
been but for his forbearance and long-suffering !— 
even with those who shall never see his face in 
hope, to whom the name of Jesus, by a just judg- 


him, as though the arch-enemy himself could never! ment of God, is become a torment instead of a re- 
* To Newton,|medy. Thoughtless and inconsiderate wretch that 


Iwas! I lived as if I had been my own creator, 
and could continue my existence to what length, 
and in what state I pleased; as if dissipation was 
the narrow way which leads to life, and a neglect 
of the blessed God would certainly end in the en- 
joyment of him. But it pleased the Almighty to 





mendations, if I should chance to win them; I feel 
myself equally invulnerable there. The view I have 
had of myself for many years, has been so truly 





convince me of my fatal error before it indeed be- 
came such, to convince me that in communion with 
him, we may find that happiness for which we were 
created, and that a life without God in the world, 
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is a life of trash, and the most miserable delusion. 
Oh, how had my own corruptions and Satan together 
blinded and befooled me! I thought the service 
of my Maker and Redeemer a tedious and unne- 
cessary labour; I despised those who thought other- 
wise; and if they spoke of the love of God, I pro- 
nounced them madmen. As if it were nossible to 
serve and love the Almighty Being too much, with 
whom we must dwell forever, or be forever misera- 
ble without him. Would I were the only one that 
had ever dreamed this dream of folly and wicked- 
ness; but the world is filled with such, who furnish 
a continual proof of God’s almost unprovokable 
mercy; who set up for themselves in a spirit of 


The morning was dark and lowering, and heavy 
mists hung over the distant coastsof France. The 
ocean’s wave broke angrily upon the shore, but I 
could scarcely hear its sound so high. Large ships 
were in sight, though diminished to the eye in the 
distance ; the fishermen’s boats, of which a number 
could be seen, were but small, moving specks upon 
the ocean. 

When standing upon the Dover Cliffs, and casting 
my eye abroad upon the English channel, I could 
not but remember how often these seas, destined 
under better auspices to float the navies of a peace- 
ful commerce, have borne hostile fleets and armies, | 
and have been red with blood. Upon these very | 


As would naturally be expected, the proposition 
thus to give up six of their principal citizens to cer- 
tain death in order to save their own lives, plunged 
the people of Calais in the greatest distress, and they 
knew not what to do. In the agony of silence and 
tears which followed, a citizen of distinction and 
wealth, Eustace de Pierre, came forth before the 
multitude, and offered himself as one of the six who 
should thus devote their lives for the people. Ani- 
mated by his example, another patriotic and distin- 
guished citizen soon came forward, and then another 
and another, till the number was completed. With 
a generosity, of which we have hardly an equal 
example in all history, these noble-minded men 


















independence upon him who made them, and yet 
enjoy that life by his bounty which they abuse to 
his dishonour. You remember me, my dear cousin, 


waters have passed and repassed, again and again, 
the kingly invaders of France and England,—fiush- 
ed with victory, or trembling with defeat. It was 
one of this trifling and deluded multitude. Great} here, in part at least, and in combats disgraceful to 
and grievous aftlictions were applied to awaken me| humanity, and especially disgraceful to those who 
out of this deep sleep, and, under the influence of|bear the christian and protestant name, that Van 
Divine grace, have, I trust, produced the effect for} Tromp and De Ruyter, names baptized in English 
which they were intended. * * This is no fable,| blood, gained their terrible celebrity. It was here, at 
but it is our life. If we stand at the left hand ofan earlier period, that the Spanish Armada, vainly | 
Christ while we live, we shall stand there too in the| styled the invincible, floated in strength and in ter- 
judgment. The separation must be begun in this] ror, till, awakening the displeasure of a higher pow- 
world, which in that day shall be made forever.|er, it was touched by the breath of the Almighty, 
My dear cousin! may the Son of God, who shall| and seattered by the ordnance of God. 
then assign to each his everlasting station, direct} The reminiscences of those sanguinary times and 
and settle all your thoughts upon this important) wars, and ofthe jealousies and hatreds which char- | 
subject. * * I pray God to bless you and remem-| acterized them, are to be found on both sides of 
ber you when I never forget those I love. Your’s|the Channel. Dover and other accessible places 
and Sir Thomas’s affectionate friend, on the English coast are bristling with fortifications, 

“Wm. Cowper.’ j|and with the various appurtenances and implements 
* “Tt is melancholy to think that Southey’s|of war; but not more so than the towns on the 


* 


passed through the opened gates of Calais; and 
bare-headed and bare-footed, with ropes about their 
necks, came into the presence of the incensed and 
revengeful Edward. Everything indicated that they 
were soon to die. Tears, remonstrances, advice, had 
no effect upon the king; till at last, his queen, whose 
virtuous and noble character is the theme of his- 
torians, seeing him about to commit an act disgrace- 
ful to himself and dishonourable to humanity, ap- 
peared before him in their behalf, and did not hesi- 
tate with earnestness, and on her knees, to supplicate 
their lives. It was thus that woman occupied the 
sphere of beneficence which Providence has assigned 
her. Love conquered vengeance. The king, yield- 
ing to affection what he had designed as the victim 
of his hatred, granted her request. And this noble 
princess, not satisfied with this, conducted the ex- 
cellent citizens whom she had saved to her apart- 
ments, treated them with marks of kindness and 
'distinction, and dismissed them with presents. 


own state of mind was such, that the genuine reli-| otherside, both on thecoast and inthe near vicinity.| In connection with this subject, I will mention 





gion in this letter seemed to him to cover life with 
gloom, chilling the intellect, and withering the af- 
fections.” 
ccesestGinijioneminn 
“Lettors Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 174.) 
London, England, Nov. 2, 1852. 

After the date of my last letter, I came to Lon- 
don. Since then, for a practical purpose, I have 
made a short excursion to France, and returned 
here again. In this excursion I made a little stay 
at Dover and Calais. 

The town of Dover is situated at the straits of 
the English channel. It derives its name from a 
Saxon word, which means declivity or steep place ; 
and which indicates, therefore, one of its striking 
natural features. Dover is interesting by its locali- 
ty and its history —From this point, more frequent- 


ly perhaps than from any other, the traveller to the|the short visit which I was enabled to make to it.| 


Continent starts on his tour of pleasure, of knowl- 


edge, or of mercantile speculation. From this point| collect that the city of Calais was besieged in 1346, 


fleets and armies have set out on their destination 
of blood and conquest; and here, justified, as I 
suppose, by a necessity which would not exist if 
men were what God requires them to be, “the 
meteor flag of England” still floats, but not as an 
emblem of pacification and confidence, amid the 
bayonets and cannon of her castle and numerous 
fortifications. The town is embosomed in high hills, 
which are cultivated to the top; but which, on the 
tide of the ocean, break down perpendicularly, and 


present for many miles in length and hundreds of|either propose or accept, would be a surrender at| 


feet in height, their white chalky bosoms to the gaze 
ofthe mariner. One of these remarkable eminences, 
three hundred feet in height, is known as “ Shak- 
speare’s Cliff.’ Early in the morning, inspired by 
my recollection of what Shakspeare has said of it, 
I ascended to the summit of this cliff, and approach- 
ing cautiously to its very edge, and looking down 
upon the beach and the wide expanded ocean, I 
can bear testimony, in this instance at least, to the 
remarkable truth and power of bis description. 






If it would be folly for France to attempt the in-| one or two incidents further, which have some rela- 
vasion of England, it would be equal folly for|tion to it. I was walking alone in the streets of 
England to attempt to invade France, which, if my | Calais, amusing and instructing myself with notices 
eye has not deceived me, has placed herself in ajof its ancient streets and buildings, and also with 
state of formidable preparation at every assailable |the groups of men, women and children, with coun- 
point. As a general thing,I took but little plea- tenances, costumes and habits, quite different in 
sure in examining the numerous and massy for-| many respects from those to which I had been ac- 











tifications to which I have referred, and which are 
in poor keeping with modern civilization and hopes; 
but I must confess my curiosity led me to make an 
exception in favor of the old walls of Calais, which 
are still in a great measure standing as they stood 
centuries ago. Walls and fortifications are added, 
but the old one, in its great strength, still exists; 


—Calais being an exposed point of France, and| 


having been the theatre of many sieges and battles. 
There is one incident in the history of this an- 
cient city which was recalled to my mind during 


The student of English history will perhaps re- 


by Edward III. of England. 


It was for a long 


time obstinately defended by its inhabitants, until ; 


having exhausted all their provisions, and being 
in the extremities of famine, their governor, John 
de Vienne, appeared upon the walls of the city, 
and offered to capitulate. The king of England, 


customed ; and as I looked upon them, conversing, 
chattering, laughing, buying, selling, singing, weep- 
‘ing, each acting out his own dispositions in his 
own way, I found my own identity, if I may so ex- 
| press it, enlarging itself and mysteriously entering 
into a partnership with the common feeling. It is 
good, I said to myself, to see men and nations, if 
for no other reason, because it teaches us the lesson 
of a community of hearts, and that the distinctions 
of nationality do not and cannot destroy the wider 
‘bond of universal brotherhood. And as I stood 
thus talking with my own heart, a French gentle- 
man came near me, obviously a man of intelligence, 
who understood English better than I did French, 
and who told me in answer to my inquiries, that the 
(public square of Calais, on one side of which I was 
ithen standing, was the place in which the people 
‘assembled, with grief and dismay, when the terri- 
‘ble w/timatum of Edward was announced to them. 
| And with the kindness and grace which I found 





incensed at their obstinate resistance, which had | everywhere in Frenchmen, he invited me, perceiy- 
kept him eleven months before the city, sent one of|ing me to be a stranger, into the ancient town-hall 
his distinguished officers, Sir Walter Manny, to ac-|of Calais, and showed me a large painting, (the 


quaint the governor that the only terms he would 


discretion. ‘The patriotic governor remonstrated, 
and, at the suggestion and advice of Mary, Edward 
at last consented to grant their lives to all the sol- 
diers and citizens, on the condition that six of the 


principal inhabitants should come to him with the | 


keys of the city, and with ropes about their necks. 
And there was no doubt on the minds of any, that 
their immediate death was to be made the expiation 
of the obstinate bravery which had been manifested 
in the siege. 


name of the painter has escaped my memory, but 
the painting seemed to me to be a work of very 
considerable merit,) which had for its subject the 
touching transactions which I have mentioned. 
And I must confess it made a strong appeal to my 
|feelings, when I saw before me, in figures as large 
as life, and on the very spot of their proffered 
martyrdom, the noble and self-sacrificing men who 
‘offered their lives for their country,—bearing to the 
English tents the keys of the city, and with ropes 
about their necks, and followed by their distracted 
wives and children, and the agitated multitude of 
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the people. The memory of these transactions spoke, and I found they wnderstood the thing I spoke 


lives indelibly in the hearts of the people of Calais, 
both a monument and a stimulant to great virtue. 


(To be continued.) 
oo 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 189.) 

BENJAMIN MENDENHALL, THE SECOND. 


Benjamin, son of Benjamin and Ann Menden- 
hall, was born in Concord, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, about the year 1691. Brought up by 
religiously concerned parents, he was directed to! 
the path in which he should go, and through the) 
merciful assistance of the Lord's holy Spirit, as he | 
submitted thereto, he was enabled to take up his| 
cross, and to walk in the narrow way. 

In the year 1717, he married Lydia Roberts, 
the daughter of Owen Roberts, of Gwynnedd, who, | 
having been brought up in the nurture and admo-| 
nition of the Lord, was prepared to be a true help- 
mate to him on his earthly pilgrimage. About the 
year 1726, a gift in the ministry of the gospel was 
committed to him, which, although exercised in few 
words, was, his friends say, “seasonable, weighty, 
and refreshing, being well received by faithful 
Friends.” 

He continued faithfully to labour in the church, 
and in his own family, his ministry being princi-| 
pally exercised about home, until the year 1743, 
when, with the approbation of his friends, he ac- 
companied Samuel Hopwood, a minister of the 
gospel, from England, through the southern pro- 
vinces. Samuel attended the Spring Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders in Philadelphia, held First; 
mo. 17th to 19th of that year, and remained in the} 
neighbourhood until after the middle of the Second | 
month. He and Benjamin then passed directly 
south, and visited the meetings generally, in North 
Carolina. On their return towards Virginia, 
[Fourth mo. 28th,] Benjamin was taken ill, and was 
very violently held for about six days. At the end) 
of that time feeling better, he ventured to go to 
the Monthly Meeting, held at Perquimans. During 
the time of meeting, his disorder returned so strongly 
upon him, that he was removed therefrom tothe house 
ot Zachariah Nixon, which was near at hand. Here 
“he lay in much patience and resignation of mind, 
until the 13th of the Fifth month, and then depart- 
ed this life, and was buried near the Old Neck 
Meeting-house, in Perquimans, on the 17th of said 
instant.” 

He was useful in the discipline, and although not 
forward in service, was a strength to the church, 
and much esteemed by the faithful supporters of 
the Truth. His character is thus concisely given 
in a memorial concerning him: “ He was an inno- 
cent, open-hearted Friend, much concerned for 
peace in the church, a loving husband, a tender 
father, a kind neighbour, and in religion, we think, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Righteousness belongeth unto God, 


“What is all the righteousness that men devise? 
What, but a sordid bargain for the skies ?” 


of.” 

Samuel Preston was brought up as a Friend, and 
received a good education. He was still, as appears 
by his marriage certificate, residing at Patuxent, 
when, on the 6th of the Fifth month, 1688, he 
married Rachel Lloyd, daughter of Thomas Lloyd, 
deputy-governor of Pennsylvania. The marriage 
was accomplished at the house of Francis Corn- 
wall, in Sussex, on the Delaware, and in that neigh- 
bourhood the newly married pair settled. Samuel 
was soon brought into public life, being appointed 
a justice of the peace for Sussex, in 1689. In 1693, 
he was elected to represent that county in the As- 
sembly, and again in the year 1701. He was also 
sheriff of Sussex county for some time. Previously 
to the year 1700, he removed to Philadelphia, 
where he was engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 
1699, he accompanied Thomas Story on religious 
service. 

He does not appear to have been employed in 
Society matters, until 1704; and until 1709, his 
appointments were mainly confined to pecuniary 
matters. In 1709, he was one of a committee to 
consider about the orderly behaviour of youth. 
From the minute made the next month, it appears 
that they reported their belief, that “parents of 
children, and masters of families should be more 
careful over the children and servants under their 
care.” They also advised that schoolmasters pro- 
fessing Truth, should sit with the children on First- 
days at meeting. 

In that same year, the inhabitants of Lewes, 
having been robbed by the men of a French pri- 
vateer, many of the poorer inhabitants were left 
very destitute. This awakened the sympathy of 
Friends in Philadelphia, and Samuel Preston, as an 
old inhabitant of Sussex, was appointed with Ed- 
ward Shippen to collect funds for their aid. 
Friends subscribed liberally, and the representa- 
tives, of whom Samuel was one, laid the subject 
before the Quarterly Meeting, held in the Fourth 
month, which recommended all the country meet- 
ings to do as that in Philadelphia had done. Jo- 
seph Booth and Thomas Fisher were desired to 
distribute the funds to those who should most need 
aid. 

Samuel was very frequently appointed to over- 
see marriages, and doubtless conformed to the 
following direction of the Monthly Meeting, Elev- 
enth mo. 30th, 1707: 

“It is agreed by this meeting, that the persons 
appointed to keep good order at the consummation 
of marriages, may advise those concerned, the same 
day they have the meeting’s approbation, that they 
may be careful not to make great invitations, nor 
\provide anything superfluous, so as to cause Truth 
\to be reproached thereby.” 

In 1713, Samuel was appointed one of the over- 
seers of Philadelphia Meeting, and he and his bre- 
thren in the same station were instructed that they 










































“‘The good resolutions of the righteous, depend 
not upon their own wisdom and ability, but upon 
the grace of God, in which they perpetually con- 
fide; for they know that ‘though the heart of man 
deviseth his way, yet the Lord ordereth the event; 
and that ‘it is notin man that walketh, to direct 
his steps.’ Many, by endeavouring to fly from 
temptations [or trials,] have fallen precipitately 
into them; for it is not by flight, but by patience 
and humility, that we must become superior to all 
our enemies. It is rather by patient suffering 
that looks up to God for support, than by dmpa- 
tient solicitude and rigorous austerity, that vie- 
tory is to be obtained. Though thou disposest all 
thy affairs according to thy own fancy, and conduct- 
est them by the dictates of thy own judgment, still 
thou wilt continually meet with some eyil which 
thou must necessarily bear, either with or against 
thy will. The life of Christ was a continual cross, 
an unbroken chain of sufferings. Though, like 
St.Paul, thou wert ‘caught upto the third heaven,’ 
yet thou would 2ot be exempt from suffering ; for 
of him, his Redeemer said, ‘J will show him how 
great things he must suffer for my name's sake? 
To suffer, therefore, zs thy portion ; and to suffer 
patiently and willingly, is the greatest testimony 
of love and allegiance to thy Lord’ But it is not 


“Suffrings Scripture no where recommends, 

Devis’d by self, to answer se/fish ends, 

That give saintship ;” 
but such as are endured by the will of God, that 
Christ might reign 7 us, and we with him ; that, 
through a living faith which works by love, and 
which is the gitt of God, our hearts might be so 
thoroughly sanctified by his grace, as to become 
justified by faith in his dear Son, for whom and 
with whom we are called to suffer, bearing one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfilling his righteous 
law. “ By grace, through faith are ye saved, and 
thatjnot of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” And, 
said our holy Redeemer, “he that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

It is not by doing alone, but by suffering also, 
according to the Divine will, that we are to answer 
the end of our calling ; and no se/f-cmposed duties, 
crosses or sufferings, can in any measure promote 
the cause of truth and righteousness, or advance 
us one step in our spiritual journey. We may 
have correct literal views, and live good moral 
lives, and still know little or nothing of vitad reli- 
gion; little or nothing of that charity which 
“ hopeth all things, believeth all things, endureth 
all things, and thinketh no evil;” but trusteth all 
things to the wisdom and mercy of Him who doeth 
all things well ; causing them to work together for 
good to those who love and serve him, in suffering 





more in substance than in show, having left a good 
report behind him. He died, aged about 52 years; 
a minister, about 19 years.’ 


SAMUEL PRESTON. 


Samucl Preston was born near the Patuxent river, 
in Maryland, in the year 1664. His father, pro- 
bably, was either the Richard Preston who was 
some years previously fined in that province £3 
15s., for lodging one of the people called Quakers 
for one night, or the James Preston who lived upon 
Patuxent river, and was visited by George Fox, in 
the Ninth and Eleventh months, 1672. Of the 
first of these visits, George briefly says, “Thither 
game an Indian king, with his brother, to whom I 


should hunt out those members of that meeting, 
who were slack in attending meetings for discipline, 
and to urge them to perform their duty therein 
for the time to come. 

(To be continued.) 


as well as in doing ; willing to abide his time for 
their deliverance from trial, and the manifestation 
of the fruits of faithfulness ; judging nothing be- 
fore the time, even as the Apostle declared, “I 
judge not mine own self;” but committing all 
judgment unto the Father, who, by the spirit of 
his dear Son, shall reveal the secrets of the hearts, 
and bring to light the hidden things of darkness. 

Oh! how much have we suffered, and how much 
do we continue to suffer, for want of that holy 
Jaith and patience, which would enable us to en- 
dure, as seeing him who is invisible, and whose 
ways are in the deep, beyond the reach of human 
knowledge and wisdom, and who causeth even the 
wrath of man to praise Him! ‘“Thereisno search- 
ing of his understanding ;” and this his humble, 








whites 

A stone in a building is not serviceable merely 
for its filling a vacancy ; but being skilfully placed, 
it keeps others also in theirs; it covers some, and 
supports others; that the share every stone has in 
the support of an edifice, is worthy of religious ap- 
plication. An humble application to the holy 
| Workman to square and fit, and a sincere yet fer- 
\vent resignation to be placed where he will, will, 
in his own time, fully instruct what is our place, 
and fix us therein—~S, Fothergill. 
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devoted children know right well ; and therefore, |lowing on preys upon the mind, such cannot fly| The spots from which I gathered them, were well in- 
they seek not to contend against Him, but are|with boldness to the altars of God, where even the/filtrated with melted snow, and the rocks enclosed 
obedient to the death of the Cross, being willing|swallows have allotted a place. May best wisdom] them so as to aid the solar heat by reverberation. 
to be buried with Christ, that they may know of|and fortitude be the clothing of thy mind, and} Here, too, silene and cerathium, as well as the 
the resurrection of his life, to the saving of their|peace, and the answer of “ well done,” be thy por-| characteristic flower growths of the later summer, 

souls. Said the holy Apostle, “I die daily,|tion forever —S. Fothergill. the poppy, and sorrel, and saxifrages, were already 
. nevertheless I live, yet not 1, but Christ thatliveth recognizable. 
’ in me.” Oh! what do we know of this death of For “ The Friend.” “ Few of us at home can realize the protecting 
. self, by which Christ cometh to live and reign in WINTER DAY-BREAK. value of this warm coverlet of snow. No eider- 
) our hearts, to the exclusion of all that stands op-| “ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in| down in the cradle of an infant is tucked in more 
t osed to the coming and spread of his Heavenly |the morning.” kindly than the sleeping-dress of winter about this 
7 Kingdom? What do we know of that nothingness In the calmness and the beauty feeble flower-life. ‘The first warm snows of August 
y of self which is begotten by the patient endurance _Of this winter dawn, and September, falling on a thickly-pleached car- 
. | of suffering for the sake of Christ and his blessed a ™ ary a darkness pet of grasses, heaths, and willows, enshrine the 
M Truth, which we profess, bearing one another's en flowery growths which nestle round them in a non- 
g burdens, as debtors to the weak, who have little And the earth is looking upward conducting air-chamber; and, as each successive 
“| faith of their own. To the morning’s blush, snow increases the thickness of the cover, we have, 
S Let us be willing to fill up our measure of the asd ee a ae before the intense cold of winter sets in, a light 
Ml sufferings of Christ, for his body’s sake, without . : cellular bed covered by drift, six, eight, or ten feet 
> being offended in him, because of the trials into And the promise of its future deep, in which the plant retains its vitality. The 
M which he may lead us, lest we come short of our ‘ ae = = the coe din frozen subsoil does not encroach upon this narrow 
h incumbent duty, and of the crown of faithfulness, , as tan te hal sien, ies zone of vegetation. I have found in mid-winter, 
* which is in store for the righteous, and the Truth ea in this high latitude of 78° 50’, the surface so 
s be brought more and more under reproach and I am standing—quiet standing nearly moist as to be friable to the touch; and 
¥“- suffering through our unfaithfulness. There are By Fs ennai upon the ice floes, commencing with a surface tem- 
y tender spirits amongst us who have been wounded Fear ialll aeal ton. s perature of —30°, I found at two feet deep a tem- 
™ by the cruel sword of persecution, some for their ads / perature of—8°; at four feet, + 2°; and at eight 
/ good and some for their evil deeds; and some in ant one — os dawning feet, +26°. This was on the largest of a range 
> beholding the strife and contention, the envyings And I ana eae eee ‘ of east and west hummock drifts in the open way 
= and divisions amongst us ; so that it behoves us to A serene release. off Cape Stafford. The glacier which we became 
"y examine, each one for ourselves, wherein we have . so familiar with afterward at Etah, yields an un- 
- been the occasion of the suffering which now pre- For = a ee interrupted stream throughout the year. 
vails within our borders, through errors either in The cnaiahoeriaiees rnd ““My experiments prove that the conducting 
faith or practice, for both are concerned in pro- It is no more night! power of the snow is proportioned to its compres- 
ducing the divisions amongst us. “For the divi- iaciaslithis i alien tite sion by winds, rains, drifts, and congelation. The 
at sions in Reuben were great seurchings of heart,” “Tae early spring and late fall and summer snows are 
at, and this must become individually the case with For whate’er oa weary spirits more cellular and less condensed than the nearly 
nd us, if we expect or desire to be restored into “ the From the earth may lift! impalpable powder of winter. The drifts, therefore, 
80 unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace.” See tiie that accumulate during nine months of the year, 
me Therefore let us no longer be saying within our- Anh of oulet and pain, are dispersed in well-defined layers of differing 
nd selves, what shall this or that man do, but rather For the sunlight, for the early density. W e have first the warm cellular snows 
me | adopt the holy resolution, that, “det others do as And the latter rain. of fall which surround the plant, next the fine im- 
ms | ty may, a forme and my Nowe we wil serse|_ Furie ie eng seared _—_—|plted new-dnt of winter, and bore the the 
ni rd. e ar x e heavenly Richly on our way, — : P 
id, calling, and no man shall ever be able to rob _ For the anead and for the raiment _“‘It is interesting to observe the effects of this 
on of our crown, if we, through faith and patience, Given day by day. disposition of layers upon the safety of the vegeta- 
are engaged to follow our crucified Lord in the For the blessing of the flowers ble growths below them. These, at least in the 
80, way of his leadings, not becoming offended in him In the summer time, earlier summer, occupy the inclined slopes that 
ver because of suffering, but continuing with him in For its laden grain and fruitage, face the sun, and the several strata of snow take of 
ies, =f his temptations, however grievous and hard to be For the autumn rime. course the same inclination. The consequence is, 
ote borne they may appear ; for if we suffer with him, Bat for all my spirit boweth— that as the upper snow is dissipated by the early 
nee we shall be permitted to reign with him. The Humbled and yet raised, thawings, and sinks upon the more compact layer 
ay =| baptism of fire and of the Holy Ghost must be en- And it Sennihialtie=ae in language, below, it is to a great extent arrested, and runs off 
ral | — dured, or we cannot be saved from the spirit and His great Name be praised | like rain from a slope of clay. The plant reposes 
eli. | power of the world, which is seeking to destroy For the pure gift of morning, thus in its cellular bed, guarded from the rush of 
ich our souls, by turning our attention outward to the With its glowing hope, waters, and protected, too, from the nightly frosts 

eth wisdom, policy, and strength of man, which will Giving life and joy and loving, by the icy roof above _ jee * * 

all prove of no more avail in oy to Christ and Fuller, freer scope! x ny ee ee to oo “vee 

eth his church, than a rope of sand in rescuing a . Per ' prise, Petersen brought me quite a handful o 

for drowning man. Our an hope is in our sions ” i ee cam glory seurvy grass (C. fe nestrata.) In my fall list of 

ing Head, who is over all things to his church, and May the Sux arise, and healing the stinted flora here, it had quite eseaped my no- 
for will not suffer one poor soul to be lost, whose trust In His wings be borne! tice. I felt grateful to him for his kindness, and, 
tion and confidence are in his invisible arm of power, —_+- without the 4 = a - any one ae 
be- which is mighty to save, and able to deliver, even For “The Friend.” | ate it at once. Each plant stood about one ine 

“y to the aa The acknowledgment of our Arctic Vegetation—Dr. Kane. high, the miniature leaves expanding throughout a 
all =| worthy forefather in the Truth, George Fox, “we| “June 11.—Another walk on shore showed me) little radius of hardly one inch more. Yet, 

t of are nothing, Christ is all,” must come to be ours,|the andromeda in flower, and the saxifrages and | dwarfed as it was, the fructifying process was nearly 

rts, and this, not in word and profession alone, but in|carices green under the dried tufts of last year.) perfected ; the buds already expanding and nearly 

1e88. sincerity and truth, if he is ever made unto us}This rapidly-maturing vegetation is of curious in-| ready to burst. We found cochlearia afterward at 
uch wisdom, sanctification, and complete oe ager — The ora ee had a ae a oe a — — - 
nol “the Lord our righteousness, the God of our sal-|rapidly toward fructification, without a correspond-|Cape Alexander. Although the melted snows disti 
| a vation.” 7 ; ™ ienbamen of either stalk or leaflet. In fact,| freely over the darker rocks, (porphyries and green 
hose ——$+ all the heaths—and there were three species around | stone,) it is a rare exception to note any vegetable 
man Unmixed sincerity toward God is an excellent}our harbour—had a thoroughly moorland and| discoloration of the surface beneath. There are few 
the sweetener of all the cups we drink of from the|stunted aspect. Instead of the graceful growth| signs of those confervaceous growths which are uni- 

reh- fountain of Marah; but where a secret conscious-| which should characterize them, they showed only| versal as high as Upernavik.” * * * 

able, ness of want of true resignation and humble fol-|a low scrubby sod or turf, yet studded with flowers.| “June 22d.—The ice changes slowly, but the 
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progress of vegetation is excessively rapid. The 
growth on the rocky group near our brig, is sur- 
prising.” 

“ June 25th—Walked on shore and watched 
the changes: andromeda in flower, poppy and 
ranunculus the same: saw two snipe and some tern. 
Mr. Ohlsen returned from a walk with Mr. Peter- 
sen. They saw reindeer, and brought back a noble 
specimen of the king duck. It was a solitary male, 
resplendent with the orange, black, and green of his 
head and neck. 

“ Stephenson is better; and I think that a mark- 
ed improvement, although a slow one, shows itself 
in all of us. I work the men lightly, and allow 
plenty of basking in the sun. In the afternoon we 
walk on shore, to eat such succulent plants as we 
can find amid snow. The pyrola I have not found, 
nor the cochlearia, save in one spot, and then 
dwarfed. But we have the lychms, the young 
sorrel, the andromeda, the draba, and the willow- 
bark; this last an excellent tonic, and, in common 
with all the Arctic vegetable astringents, 1 think, 
powerfully antiscorbutic.” 

a 
For “The Friend.” 
The Way—The Truth—The Life. 
“ Thou art the Way, and he who sighs, 
Amid this starless waste of woe, 
To find a pathway to the skies,— 
A light from heaven’s eternal glow, 
By Thee must come, thou gate of love, 
Through which the saints undoubting trod, 
Till faith discovers, like the dove, 
An ark—a resting place in God. 

“ How straight is the gate which leads to a life 
in God! How little and stript of everything one 
must be, to pass through it, it being nothing else 
but death to ourselves! But when passed through 
it what enlargement do we find? It may be af- 
firmed, without any apprehension of error, that the 
greater the degree in which any man isa christian, 
the less will be his wish to be called a lord; and 
that, when he attains to ‘ the fulness of the stature’ 
of a christian man, 70 wish will remain. An osten- 
tatious spirit in a professor of religion does great in- 
jury. Even a child will detect this spirit, when 
we think no one discovers it. 

“Thou art the Truth,—whose steady day, 
Shines on through earthly blight and bloom, 
The pure, the everlasting ray, 
The lamp that shines, e’en in the tomb; 
The light that out of darkness springs, 
5 And guideth those that blindly go: 
The Word, whose precious radiance flings 
its lustre upon all below. 

“«He went about doing good :’— this is the 
pattern for every christian. He is a counterfeit 
who does not strive to imitate it. A christian’s 
life should be a practical invitation to holiness. 
The spirit of a good man does not strive to under- 
take much, or to make a great noise and show, but 
in all sincerity and plainness he labours to do well 
what he undertakes, and that purely for the love 
of God. In the school of Christ, the first lesson of 
all is, self-denial and humility. Yea, it is written 
above the door, as the rule of entry or admission, 
‘ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.’ 
For a man to say he is lowly in heart, whilst he is 
seeking the ornaments, dignities, and show of life, 
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“‘And as we are called by one spirit into one true 
light, life, and love, let us all endeavour diligent- 
ly, and in humility to walk therein, that we may 
truly appear to be a peculiar people of God and 
Christ ; one church of the first-born ; one spiritual 
society, and of one city, set upon a hill; fellow- 
citizens with the saints, set upon the holy hill of 
Zion, shining in the brightness thereof, in all holy 
conversation, to the glory of God ; for such is the 
blessed and glorious state of the true church, the 
spiritual Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the primi- 
tive church of Christ, and the true christians of 
old, were come unto, and also to Jesus the Mediator 
of the new covenant; whose eyes the Lord had 
opened, that they were turned from darkness unto 
His light, and thereby became light in the Lord ; 
and they were no more foreigners, nor strangers to 
the commonwealth of Israel, who continued faith- 
ful and true believers in the light. 

‘To come into, and live in a true christian love 
and life, must be through a real self-denial, and 
taking up the daily cross and following Christ 
Jesus and his examples and steps. ‘This self- 
denial must be abasement and denial of all proud, 
conceited self, that is exalted above others, in secret 
pride abounding in one’s own sense, slighting and 
contemning others ; and what other evils and cor- 
ruptions perverse self is addicted unto, must all 
be denied and utterly rejected by all who come to 
embrace an humble christian life and condition. 

“This real denial of self will not allow any to 
exercise lordship over God’s heritage, nor any 
rigid over-ruling thereof, though they should pre- 
tend eldership ; but to be humble examples of the 
flock of Christ, and as fellow-helpers in the Lord 
to the younger, the weak, the feeble and tender, 
so as mot to quench any good intentions or desires 
in any such; and in all humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness and long-suffering, forbearing, or supporting 
one another in love, therein endeavouring for, and 
to keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace.” 

The two paragraphs last quoted, will doubtless 
be recognized by some who may read them, as ex- 
pressions of George Whitehead, and will no doubt 
be acknowledged by all such, who have a single 
eye to the truth as it is in Jesus, to be profita- 
ble for reproof, and instruction, in this day of 
self-exaltation, when the professors of the meck 
and self-denying religion of the lowly, loving, 
and merciful Jesus, are, in too many instances, 
forsaking the spiritof charity, which “ is not puffed 
up, vaunteth not itself, doth not behave itself w7- 
seemly ; thinketh no evil, and rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but rejoiceth in the truth ;” and is kind and 
courteous to all of every name, profession, or na- 
tion, without respect of persons; for it endureth all 
things, believeth all things, and never faileth ; being 
kind to the meanest and merciful to the worst, 
leaving all judgment with God, who judgeth 
righteously. 

nesietatalbibitieians 

Sale of a Slave—an incident in New Orleans. 
—The New Orleans Bulletin of the 20th ult., 
says: Passing through the Arcade saloon, we no- 
tice at one of the auction stands a negro girl up 
for sale, and around, a closely packed crowd, 


is the same absurdity as for a man to say he is of|that appeared to be deeply interested in what was 


a meek and forgiving spirit, whilst he is seeking 
his [own will and way] and revenging quarrels. 
“Thou art the Life,—the blessed well 
With living waters gushing o’er, 
Which those who drink shall ever dwell 
Where sin and thirst are known no more. 
Thou art the mystic pillar given, 
Our lamp by night, our light by day ; 
Thou art the sacred bread from heaven; 
Thou art the Life—the Truth—the Way. 





going on. Curiosity led us to pause and inquire 
what was the cause of the apparent excitement. 


and generally at an advance of only five dollars 
at a bid, and at every bid the eyes of the crowd 
would quickly turn in the direction whence the 


in the meantime, upon the increase. The girl, a 
bright, and intelligent mulatress, about fourteen 


The bids were going on in a very spirited manner, 


bids proceeded, the interest and excitement being | 


years old, was evidently not indifferent to what 
was transpiring. There was no moisture in her 
eyes, but they assumed an expression which in- 
dicated that she felt some anxiety in regard to 
the result of the sale, which is not generally the 
case. As the bids reached near a thousand dol- 
lars, the excitement became intense, and as that 
figure was called, a spontaneous hiss was heard 
throughout the room, followed by a vehement 
shout of “Turn him out!” “ Turn him out!” A 
rush was made for the door, the hammer had 
fallen, and the girl also, into the arms of—her 
mother, who had become her purchaser. The 
explanation of it all was that the woman had 
been freed by her owner, and had earned money 
enough to buy her child—the mulatress in ques- 
tion—and being a very valuable servant, several 
persons were anxious to obtain her, but allofthem, 
with one exception, had pledged the mother that 
they would not bid against her, and they honora- 
bly kept their faith. 

It was the conduct of this one, who was bidding 
against the mother, which so excited and exaspe- 
rated the crowd on the occasion. ‘The man made 
| good his escape ; fortunately so for him, we think, 
|as we heard sundry expressions about “ lynching,” 
&e., as the crowd came back to talk over the mat- 
ter. The mother was so much affected by the joy 
of having succeeded in retaining possession of her 
child, that she swooned away and was carried out 
of the saloon. We may add that the sale wasa 
|succession sale, and was not designed to be any- 
thing more than nominal, and nobody intended 
that the mother should be deprived of her child. 


—_——_oo—_ 


The Narrow Way—The Path of Peace. 
Now, having in short said something of the 
‘broad way and wide gate, and of the walkers 
therein, 1 am to say something of the narrow way 
and straight gate, which Christ Jesus saith, few 
\find. This is the way called in Scripture the 
ancient way of holiness, and is called narrow, and 
the gate straight, because no double-minded man 
can walk therein. All who come to walk in this 
way, must leave their iniquities behind ; for there 
is no coming out of the broad into the narrow, but 
by putting off, as the Apostle saith, the old man 
with his deeds; and this is effected by joining to, 
and obeying the grace that came by Christ Jesus; 
which the Apostle saith, bringeth salvation, teach- 
ing to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts; and 
not only so, but leads to live godly, righteously 
and soberly, in this present world. This makes 
manifest the broad way, gives a sense of the 
destruction it leads to, and leads out of it into the 
narrow way. Although this way is narrow, and 
the gate straight to man in the fall and alienation 
from God, walking in the broad way, and laden 
with sins, yet as men and women come out of the 
broad way, and from delighting in unrighteousness, 
and come to delight in following the Lamb of God, 
Christ Jesus, by his Spirit, who leads the obedient 
in the blessed work of regeneration, they will see 
that the way of the Lord is a pleasant way, and 
the just man’s path a shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day, and so shall 
drink of the brook of comfort and consolation by 
the way, and say with Solomon, “In the way of 
righteousness is life, and in the pathway thereof, 
there is no death.” Life to the soul is death to sin; 
here the ransomed by the precious blood of Christ 
Jesus return to Sion, with everlasting joy upon their 
j heads. 

But all that come to walk in the narrow way, 
and enter in at the straight gate, must take up the 
cross of Christ Jesus daily, and deny themselves; 
and in the strength received by the grace of God, 
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resist and withstand all the temptations of the devil,| avoids fat meat at the age of twenty-one, will die| mer,” the best and fleetest of our kennel, was miss- 
who tempts most to that sin and iniquity which he} of phthisis before forty-five. ing. As it was in vain that I called and searched 
knows man is most prone to.” * * * “A chris-| “ But the great importance of oily food, in rela-|for him, I concluded that the leopard had carried 
, tian, in name and profession only, is a talker of the|tion to this disease, consists in its preventive effi-|him away; and, as nothing further could be done 
| narrow way and straight gate, but is a walker injcacy. In most cases of unequivocally developed |that night, I again retired to rest; but the fate of 






the broad way; having a name to‘live, but is dead 
in sins and trespasses. But a true christian in the 
Divine nature is circumcised inwardly, and is a Jew 
inward, one that is born again, without which, 
Christ Jesus saith, there cannot be an entering into 
the kingdom of heaven.” * * * “ A christian in 
the Divine nature is one that hath followed the 
Lamb in the regeneration, and hath put off the evil 
corrupt nature, and now appears amongst men in 
simplicity, bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance, mercy, and good-will 
to mankind.” Thus coming out of the broad way 










phthisis, all curative plans of treatment fail. Pre- 
vention is the great object; to accomplish which, I 
feel assured that a rational plan of diet—proper 
combination of nitrogenized and caloric food—may 
be employed with the most salutary effect. The 
significant fact that the subjects of phthisis are, 
with a few exceptions, those who avoid fat meat, 
should be generally known. Young persons should 
be fully warned against this dangerous error. The 
gay miss of eighteen, whose countenance, to the prac- 
tical observer, clearly shows the want of caloric 
nutriment, should be plainly told that if this error 
of diet is continued, phthisis will claim her as a 


the poor animal continued to haunt mé, and drove 
sleep away. I had seated myself on the front 
chest of the wagon, when suddenly the melancholy 
cries were repeated, and, on reaching the spot, I 
discovered Summer stretched at full length in the 
middle of a bush. Though the poor creature had 
had several deep wounds about his throat and 
chest, he at once recognized me, and wagging his 
tail, looked wistfully in my face. The sight sick- 
ened me as I carried him to the house, where in 
time, however, he recovered. The very next day 
“Summer” was revenged in an unexpected manner. 
Some of the servants had gone into the bed of the 





t of sin and iniquity, and walking in the narrow way| victim before forty-five.” river to chase away a jackal, when they suddenly 
J of righteousness and holiness, following the Lamb racine 4 encountered a leopard in the act of springing at 

of God, Christ Jesus, in the regeneration, ye are . Selected for “The Friend” | our goats, which were grazing, unconscious of dan- 
y | _ fitted for his glorious kingdom, and they are indeed A Few Words to such as Complain for Want of ger, on the river’s banks. On finding himself discov- 
| blessed, who are come to that state, who can in ; Power. ‘ ered, he immediately took refuge in a tree, where 
e | truth say, Lor them to live is Christ, and to die, Be sure ye es Christ: for he is we Pang he was at once attacked by the men. It was, 
gain.” —Charles Marshall. that ever he was. ‘To as many as receive him, to|howeyer, not until he had received upwards of 

» | 2 . them gave he power (not only to stand against |<ixteen wounds, some of which were inflicted by 
. | : sin, but) to become the sons of God; he did so poisoned arrows, that life became extinct.—Ander- 
| ‘ Fat Meat. formerly, and he doth so still. And they that are| sons Travels in Southern Africa. 

7 The following is from the Scalpel, a medical] true Jews, born after the Spirit, truly circumcised, aoe re 
it | journal published in New York, and edited with] are indeed come to Mount Sion, and the hea- Philip Henry used to say, that many scripture 
a |_~steat ability : venly Jerusalem inwardly: who feed on God's parables and similitudes are taken from the com- 

s “With young girls, fashion sometimes deters| holy mountain, and dwell in his holy city, in the| mon actions of this life, that when our hands are 
F from eating of fat meat, which is regarded as a| building that is from above, for the birth which is employed about them, our hearts may the more 
i sign of grossness and want of delicacy; and many,| from above. There is no complaining in the streets easily pass through them to divine and heavenly 

; : between the ages of thirteen and twenty years, mani-|f this city: but what God requireth, is perform- things. He has been heard often to blame those 

| _ fest the injurious consequences of this error. The ed; and what God promiseth to his, is enjoyed | whose irregular zeal, in the profession of religion, 
he «= |_~_—sC Skin is: flabby, cool, and blanched, and the whole there; according to the several states and condi- makes them neglect their proper business, and let 
rs | ~=‘S¥stem =appears exsanguineous: the cheeks are tions of each, and according to the ability, which | the house drop through, the affairs of which the 
; sometimes flushed with a transient, irritative, fever-| 15 given in the new covenant, where God fulfilleth good will order with discretion. He would tell 
7 ish heat, but there is a persistent coldness of the|the good pleasure of his goodness, and the work| sometimes, how a pious woman was convinced of 
he i hands and feet, and the aggregate heat of the body of faith with power, in the hearts of his, daily :|this her fault, by means of an intelligent, godly 
1d. |S deficient. The lymphatic glands of the body] €verlasting praises and honour to his Name. neighbour, who, coming into the house, and findi 
is become enlarged. The appetite is irregular and O, the precious name of Jesus, in which the|the woman, far in the day, in her closet, and the 
sis fastidious ; especially in the morning, food is taken| Spirits of the Redeemed meet, in which Name 18! house sadly neglected, he said, “ What! is there 
an reluctantly, or utterly refused. In short, the gen-| Power: and he who is the arm and power of God, | no fear of God in this house?” which much start- 
on eral assemblage of symptoms indicate a scrofulous|! 10 the midst of them! . . {led and affected the good woman, who overheard 
on constitution. In most cases there is a morbid They who receive him who is the power, who is!him, He would often say, “ Every thing is beau- 
— thirst, and the symptoms become aggravated by|® Spiritual vine and olive-tree to all His, who yields |¢ify) in its season; and that is the wisdom of the 
™ an excessive use of cold water and other drinks,| daily of the living sap, and virtue to them, (wherein prudent, so to order the duties of their general 
a. If, perchance, the friends indulge in a hydropathic| there is power) :—how can they want power? or, callings as Christians, and those of their particular 
al monomania, the external use of cold water is how can they but praise the Lord, who daily rane callings in the world, as that they may not clash 
aly brought in requisition, still more to lessen the vital| ters unto them of the power of the endless life?) oy interfere. It is observable, from Ecclesiastes, 
ces heat, depress the powers of life,.and aid in the full When the holy life and power springs, and is felt,| ij, 16, that there may be overdoing in well- 
a development of phthisis. praises to the Lord cannot but spring with it. _ |doing."—Philip Henry. 
the _ “Most individuals who avoid fat meat also use| So that it concerns all people seriously to consi- sane anes : 

a little of butter and oily gravies, though many com-| der, whether the reason why they have not power,| The Necessity of Pure Air in Sleeping Apart- 
a pensate for this want, in part at least, by a free use| be not because they do not receive Christ, who hath | ments.—The recent investigation of circumstances 
a of these articles, and also milk, eggs, and various] all power in heaven and earth given to him: for| affecting the health of the masses have caused the 
b saccharine substances. But they constitute an im-|™many talk of Christ, but few come to him in the|importance of pure air and light to be more gene- 

. perfect substitute for fat meat, without which,|Father’s drawings, so will not receive him; like|rally understood now than it was before. The 
a sooner or later, the body is almost sure to show|the Jew, who waited for his appearance, and yet/|simple fact set forth by Dr. Arnott long ago, that a 
oC, ss the effect of deficient calorification. rejected him when he came. canary bird, suspended near the top of a curtained 
wa 6“ Ths these striking facts are commonly unno- Iaasc PENINGTON. | bedstead in which people are sleeping, will generally 
ind ticed, the truth of which is rendered evident by ob- an, SE be found dead in the morning, should have been 
ath ervation and inquiry, is conclusive proof that this Visit from a Leopard. ___ |sufficient to show the danger of breathing a vitiated 
hall subject has received little attention. Itsimportance| One night I was suddenly awoke by a furious}medium and the necessity for providing a@ constant 

b can hardly be doubted or over-estimated, when it| barking of our dogs, accompanied by cries of dis-|and ample supply of fresh air in our dwellings. 
,. is considered that full one-fifth of the human race|tress. Suspecting that some beast of prey had|Impure air, however, cannot be seen ; its effects are 
y t is destroyed by phthisis. To parents, whose chil-|seized upon one of them, I leaped undressed out| not immediate ; and so it has been allowed quietly 
— dren have this aversion to oily food—this fearful|of my bed, and, gun in hand, hastened to the spot|to kill its thousands annually, and to lay the seeds 
en sign of early dissolution—the subject is one of the| whence the cries proceeded. ‘The night was pitchy | of disease in other thousands, ready to be developed 
helt deepest interest. It also deserves the careful con-|dark, however, and I could distinguish nothing ;|by assisting circumstances, without an effort to stay 
me sideration of insurance companies, of young persons| yet in the hope of frightening the intruder away, |its ravages, and almost without a knowledge of its 

in making matrimonial alliances, and certainly of|{ shouted at the top of my voice. In a few mo-|agency. A healthy man respires about twenty 
we ’ physicians, the professional, public guardians of| ments the torch was lighted, and we then discovered | times in a minute, and inhales in that period about 
de : human life and health. The presumption will com-|the tracks of a leopard ; and also large patches of|700 cubic inches of air. Fresh air contains twenty- 
joa, monly hold true, that a person who habitually|blood. On counting the dogs, I found that ‘‘ Sum-|three per cent. of oxygen, and one and a half per 
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cent. of carbonic acid: by the process of respiration, 
the oxygen is reduced to eleven per cent., and the 
carbonic acid is increased to rather more thaneight 
per cent. Three and a half per cent. of this gas 
render air unfit to support life; so that a man in 
respiring 700 cubic inches in a minute, vitiates 
about 1630 cubic inches, (to say nothing of the 
effect produced by the exhalation from the skin ;) 
and this will serve to give some notion of the large 
quantity of air required for the healthful occupation 
of a building by a number of persons, and especially 
of sleeping rooms.—Lezsure Hour. 


Power of Enduring Cold—The mysterious 
compensations by which we adapt ourselves to the 
climate are more striking here than in the tropics. 
In the Polar zone the assault is immediate and 
sudden, and, unlike the insidious fatality of hot 
countries, produces its result rapidly. Itrequires 
hardly a single winter to tell who are to be heat- 
making and acclimatized men. Petersen, for in- 
stance, who has resided for two years at Uperna- 
vick, seldom enters a room with a fire. Another 
of our party, George Riley, with a vigorous con- 
stitution, established habits of free exposure, and 
active, cheerful temperament, has so inured him- 
self to the cold, that he sleeps on our sledge-jour- 
neys without a blanket, or any other covering than 
his walking suit, while the outside temperature is 
30 degrees below zero.—Dr. Kane's Journal. 


Look Forwards.—Dr. Johnson justly observes, the 
business of life is to go forward: he who sees evil 
in prospect meets it in his way ; but he who catches 
it by retrospection, turns back to find it. That 
which is feared may sometimes be avoided ; but 
that which is regretted to day may be regretted to 
morrow. We should to be useful, decidedly condemn 
the indulgence of brooding over circumsatances and 
events that thought cannot mend, because it un- 
strings the mind; and that once done, it is sur- 
prising with what rapidity its peace all unravels 
itself; and how much it loses of the power of 
judging rightly, on the mixed condition of human 
affairs— Leisure Hour. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 7th inst. 

The British Parliament re-assembled on the 3d inst. 
The Queen’s speech alludes to the negotiations with the 
United States and Honduras, in relation to Central Ame- 
rican affairs, and expresses hopes that the difficulties 
will be soon settled. The wars with Persia and China 
have both been discussed in Parliament, and information 
called for. An interesting discussion was also had in 
relation to the Hudson’s Bay Company, on a motion to 
inquire into the state of the possessions of that Company. 
It was suggested by several speakers that the monopoly 
should be broken up, and the lands thrown open to im- 
migration. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the week, had 


been 45,500 bales; fair Orleans at 84d.; fair Uplands, | 


73d. Breadstuffs were dull, with but little change in 
prices. 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople says, that 
Russia demands the occupation of the Persian province 
of Mazandeson. The English have reconstructed the 
forts at Bushire, and leaving it occupied by troops, have 
marched upon Mohamora, which commands both the 
province of Tars and the road to Shiraz. They are also 
about to occupy Mahomed and Bender Ali, two towns in 
the Persian Gulf. 

The English and French troops have been ordered to 
evacuate Greece, their demands having been fully com- 
plied with. 

A commission has been appointed by the three pro- 


tecting Powers of Russia, England and France, to inves- | Louisiana sugar cane, the U. S. government sent a ves- 
tigate the condition of the Greek finances. sel to South America specially to procure cuttings from 

The treaty for the redemption of the Sound Dues has|a variety of localities. The vessel recently returned to 
been printed. Article fourth binds the States signing|New Orleans, and measures were about being taken to 
the treaty to pay to Denmark 30,570,000 rix dollars, ac-| furnish the planters with the cuttings. Plantains, ba- 
cording to the quotas already agreed upon. The final|nanas, yams, &c., were also brought for trial. 
conference for the settlement of the question, isto be held| The Pork Trade of Cincinnati, for the present season, 
in Copenhagen in the Fourth month. falls about 28 per cent. short of last year. 

The King of Naples has signed a treaty with the Ar-| Miscellaneous —The Trade of Canada.—The value of 
gentine Republic, for the reception of the Neapolitan|the goods imported into Canada, in 1856, was $30,613,- 
State prisoners, who are to be pardoned. This treaty,|382, being an increase of $6,141,737, over the previous 
accompanied with an offer of pardon, has been commu-|year. The amount of duties on imports collected in the 
nicated to all the State prisoners in the kingdom. year, was $4,363,021, being an increase of about one 

The French army is now being gradually reduced to a| million, over the revenue of 1855. 
peace footing. Furloughs, temporary and renewable,| Lowell, Mass.—In Lowell, there are twelve great ma- 
have just been granted to 46,000 men, making, with|nufacturing establishments, with an aggregate capital 
similar ones which have been issued, a grand total of|stock of $13,900,000. They have 52 mills, run 394,344 
141,000. This is a pleasant notification, for it shows| spindles, and 11,889 looms. They employ 8990 females 
that there is no immediate reason to apprehend the dis-|and 4397 males. These mills make, weekly, 2,374,000 
turbance of the peace of Europe. yards of cotton goods, 44,000 of woolens, and 25,000 of 

From Vienna, it is stated that a general amnesty will|carpets. The weekly consumption of cotton amounts to 
soon be granted by the Emperor to all the Hungarian} 765,000 pounds, and of wool, 91,000 pounds. The popu- 
political offenders. lation in 1855 was 37,553 ; in 1828 it was 3532. 

MEXICO.—Vera Cruz dates to the 15th, have been| Zhe Holyhead (Eng.) Quarries.—At the Harbour Quar- 
received. General Comonfort’s administration was said|ry, about 500,000 pounds of powder are used annually, 
to be gaining strength. Several of the leaders of rebel-|and 1200 men are employed. At a recent blast, about 
lion had been arrested. It was understood that an im-|120,000 tons of stone were brought down and broken 
portant treaty had been negotiated by the Minister from|into masses. The charge, which was in four chambers, 
the United States, with the Mexican government, whereby | was fired by means of a voltaic battery. 

a large share of Mexican territory, embracing the whole} A Wealthy Class——The New Orleans Crescent says, 
of the State of Sonora, is to be ceded to the United|that the free coloured population of that city are pos- 
States, for the sum of fifteen millions of dollars. sessed of property, to the amount of $4,000,000. 

UNITED STATES.— The President has called an 
extra session of the United States Senate, to convene on 
the 4th of Third month next, to receive and act upon ; RECEIPTS. . 
such communications as may be made to it on the part| Received from Chas. Perry, R. I., for Nathl. S. Bab- 
of the Executive. The House of Representatives has| cock, $2, vol. 30; from H. Knowles, agt., N. Y., for Isaac 
passed the bill repealing the obnoxious statutes of the| Peckham, $4, vols. 27 and 28, for Rachel Hoag, Robert 
Kansas Legislature, and providing for a new election.| Knowles, Abm. A. Knowles, Mich., $2 each, vol. 30; 
In the Senate, the bill was laid on the table. The Cor-|from Dr. Isaac Huestis, O., $2, vol. 30, and for Jesse 
ruption Investigating Committee of the House reported, |John, Robt. Todd, Jesse Hiatt, Debby Dewees, $2 each, 
as the result of their labours, that they found four of its| Vol. 30; from R. L. Roberts, O., $5, to 26, vol. 30; from 
members had been guilty of corrupt practices, and of-|N. H. Clark and D. Clark, N. C., $5, to 26, vol. 30, and 
fered resolutions for their expulsion. One of them is|$2, for Bible Ass. 
charged with voting for the Iowa land bill fora conside- 
ration; another with attempting to procure a bribe from} Drep, in Westmoreland, N. Y., on the 26th of Twelfth 
the Des Moines Navigation Company; another with|month, 1856, at the residence of her father, Isaac Peck- 
attempting to procure money for reporting favourably on| ham, Lypia W. Peckuaw, in the 25th year of her age; 
a claim from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Three |® member of New Hartford Monthly Meeting. The void 
of the delinquents are from New York, and one from|left by the early removal of this dear young Friend, will 
Connecticut. The committee also reported a bill to|be keenly felt by a large circle of relatives and friends; 
punish members for corruption. The Tariff bill from|Sshe possessed an amiable and affectionate disposition, 
the Committee of Ways and Means was passed—yeas,|and had long evinced much seriousness and religious 
110; nays, 84. This bill increases the free list, and ad-| exercise on her own account, being earnestly concerned 
mits wool of the value of 15 cents a pound or less, and for the principles and testimonies of Truth. As her dis- 
50 cents and over per pound duty free, leaving the inter- | &4s¢ progressed, her exercise increased, she felt that she 
mediate kinds at the present duty of 30 percent. Lead, had not been faithful to all the manifestations of the Di- 
hemp, iron and sugar remain as they are. The bill is|Vine will, which she much regretted; and gave very 
expected to reduce the revenue about ten millions of|@ffecting advice to her brothers and sisters around her 
dollars. A bill increasing the pay of the officers of the| bed, entreating them to be faithful, and trust in the Lord. 
army, has passed both branches. The aggregate in-|A day or two before she died, she said to her eldest bro- 
crease is $525,000. The Submarine Telegraph bill, after ther: “ Dear brother, put not off the work of repentance, 
being amended, passed the House—yeas, 102; nays, 81. until laid on a sick bed,” and again she spoke to her 
The bill authorizing the people of Minnesota to form a| brothers and sisters particularly, on the subject of dress, 
Constitution and State government, preparatory to ad-|and a willingness to bear the cross in this, as well as 
mission into the Union, was passed by the Senate, with | other things; saying, should she recover, she hoped to 
an amendment, providing that none but citizens of the|be more faithful than she had heretofore been. Through 
United States be entitled to vote with reference to the|the tender mercies of a gracious Redeemer, she felt for- 
\formation of the Constitution and government of the|giveness, saying: “ All is peace,” and that she had no- 
State. thing to bind her to earth but the dear family for whom 

U. S. Senator.—John R. Thompson has been re-elected | She deeply felt. To her afflicted father, she remarked: 
U.S. Senator for six years, by the Legislature of New|‘ This is the third heavy affliction [of the kind] thou 
Jersey. hast had to pass through, but He, who has sustained 

New York.—Mortality last week, 450. thee hitherto, will support thee in this.” She had long 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 250. felt a lively interest in the welfare of the dear children, 

Railroad Disasters in the United States.—According to and no doubt exerted a profitable influence over them, 
Loyd’s forthcoming “ American Guide and Railroad Dis-| Who clung to her to the last, but she said: “ Let me go;” 
\asters in the United States,” since the invention of the| her father inquired, where? she answered, “To heaven.” 
locomotive to the present date, there have been twenty-| She bade them all an affectionate farewell, and not long 
six thousand two hundred and twenty-four persons kill-| after passed quietly away to her heavenly home. May 
ed and wounded by railroad accidents ! those to whom her memory is precious, seek to attain 

Public Instruction in California.—From the official re-]the same happy experience, and be permitted to enter 
ports for 1856, we learn that there are, in California, 316 the same glorious rest. 
public schools, attended by 26,160 children, and taught|__—— at Downingtown, Pa., on the 14th inst., Jaxt 
by 411 teachers. The number of boys in the schools| EDGE; an esteemed member of Uwchlan Monthly Meet- 
was 12,455 in the year 1855, and 14,928 in 1856; of|ing, in the 86th year of her age. 
| girls there were 11,313 in 1855, and 12,435 in 1856. ——, on the 17th inst., Taomas W. Evans, son of Tho 

Instruction in Wisconsin.—The official reports state|™mas and Catharine Evans, in the twentieth year of his 
that 131,451 children attended the public schools last|@ge ; # member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
year, being 9000 more than in 1855. There are 213,788 | Philadelphia. 
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Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


children in the State, between the ages of four and 
twenty. 


Cane Cuttings.—In consequence of the decline in the 
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